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Conference Calendar 


NOVEMBER 
Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, Fall Meeting 
Headquarters 1st National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio 


Chicago, Blackstone Hotel 
National Metal Trades Association. Annual Convention 
Headquarters 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Chicago. Stevens Hotel 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


JANUARY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 11th Northern Ohio Personnel and Execu- 


tive Conference. Wm. G. Donaldson, Executive Secretary, 400 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Editorte Reader:- 


A PLEASANT LETTER has just arrived 
from F. G. Grettan, Personnel Officer, 
Ministry of Works, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. Mr. Grettan says “I thought you 
might be interested to see that even in far 
away New Zealand we find your articles 
sufficiently appropriate to our own prob- 
lems to reprint them occasionally in our 
little staff magazine. I am enclosing a copy 
of the Staff Training Notebook in which 
appears a reprint of an article taken from 
one of your recent issues."’ The article in 
question is ‘‘Show Your Appreciation’ by 
Pauline G. Stitt which appeared in Per- 
sonnel Journal, October 1950. The Staff 
Training Notebook is mimeographed in ten 
pages and contains a variety of interesting 
and useful items including one on a short- 
cut method of calculating percentages in 
pounds, shillings and pence! 





Tae ANNuAL INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
AcHiEVEMENT Awarp of the National 
Metal Trades Association goes this year to 
Hugh L. Bills, Vice President, Industrial 
Relations, of Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
cago. This award recognizes the American 
citizen whose contribution in the field of 
Industrial Relations are considered most 
important. The Award Committee an- 
nounced its selection of Mr. Bills for the 
following achievements: “For contribu- 
tions to the fields of merit rating and sound 
specialist training, for ably interpreting 
industry to the public and its representa- 
tives, for unfailing support and guidance to 
efforts raising the standards of industrial 
relations personnel, and for conspicuous 
success in promoting better labor and hu- 
man relations.’’ Mr. Bills has been Director 
of Industrial Relations for Acme Steel since 
1937 and is past president of the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago. 


Tue E. I. puPont pe Nemours Co., 
Inc. Wilmington, Delaware, announces the 
creation of an Organization Planning Divi- 
sion within the duPont Employee Relations 
Department. The head of the new Division 
is W. Laird Stabler, who has been manager 
of the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Division of the Rayon Department of 
duPont for six years. E. F. duPont, Director 
of the Employee Relations Department, 
said that the new Organization Planning 
Division will be a single co-ordinating 
agency whose chief function will be to 
study the development of personnel. Mr. 
Stabler has been with duPont for 25 years. 
His successor as head of Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations Division of the Rayon 
Department is William R. Creadick. 





PERSONNEL JouRNAL likes to have the 
feminine point of view in personnel well 
represented in its columns. Over the past 
few years there have been many women 
authors and some of these articles have been 
widely copied. In the September issue the 
ladies really took over. Three of the six 
authors were women engaged in personnel 
work. However, they are there because 
their work has merit and not because of 
any editorial chivalry. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
Screntiric MaNnaGeMENT held its meeting 
this year in Brussels, Belgium, July 5th to 
11th. This was the Ninth International 
Management Conference and was supported 
by the National Management Council of 
the U.S.A. I have seen a number of reports 
made by seasoned management experts 
representing America at the Conference. 
They all agree that Europe is "way behind 
America in management matters. This is 
not only true as to specific methods such 
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as job evaluation but is even more true in 
the matter of attitudes. The European 
manager's attitude toward labor and the 
problems of labor is particularly out of step 
with America. The European manager does 
not hold to the American ideal of higher 
wages—greater production—larger volume 
—greater profit. His attitude toward the 
employee is still that of the old fashioned 
idea in the time when labor was considered 
a commodity, like raw materials. Europe 
has great need of modern personnel attitudes 
and practices. 





Everytime I Loox at the CIO News 
published weekly at CIO headquarters in 
Washington, I get annoyed. Page one is 
covered with a photograph of two small 
children entering a school building. Under- 
neath is the caption in large letters ‘‘ Their 
Future at Stake’. ‘‘Millions of children like 
these have gone or will shortly go to school. 
Many schools are antiquated and over- 
crowded, and many textbooks are old and 
out of date. Thousands of teachers are 
underpaid. These conditions endanger your 
children’s future.’’ By this time I am bleed- 
ing at every pore but the clincher is yet to 
come. Here it is: ‘‘Federal Aid to education 
is urgently needed.’’ It is true that some 
states can afford to do better than others— 
at least if you are talking about cash dol- 
lars. This statement is not so true when 
variances in real costs are considered. For 
example, the small town inhabitant in a 
rural area is far better off on $2000. a year 
than his counterpart in a large industrial 
city. But where is all this money coming 
from? Well, obviously it is coming from 
you and me. But the planners want to spend 
it through Federal Government where 
powerful controls are available, rather than 
through our own local communities where 
we can watch what is being done with our 
money and where we know many of the 
people who are spending it. While I fear the 
continuing encroachment on local affairs to 
increase centralized power in Washington, 
yet I cannot quite go along with those who 


would have no Federal help for schools. 
I am afraid they are harking back to the 
‘“good old days.’ Nowadays, we are simply 
going to have to do something about na- 
tional problems and that means we shall 
have to do it on a national scale. However, 
there is certainly some commonsense place 
to draw the line and that is something that 
each of us will have to strive to help find. 
One way we can do that is to keep in touch 
with legislation and the behavior of Con- 
gress and our State Legislature. Don’t hesi- 
tate to write a letter to your representative 
when you think he should do something or 
not do something that concerns your 
welfare. 





FRONTIERS OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION is the title of ahandsomely printed book 
published by the Department of Industrial 
Engineering, Columbia University, New 
York. This is a report and summary of the 
work of the 1951 Conference on Industrial 
Personnel, sponsored by the department at 
Columbia University. The meeting was held 
in New York in March of this year. It was 
a small Conference but with an extraordi- 
narily strong group of speakers and group 
leaders. Among the topics covered, five 
were of greater importance than the others. 

1. The first of these dealt with the de- 
velopment of personnel policies. In the dis- 
cussion there was participation by super- 
visors and by foremen from industry. ‘‘It 
was hoped to develop an understanding on 
the part of supervisors of what personnel 
executives are attempting to do and why; 
it was hoped also that the personnel execu- 
tives would be reminded of how line per- 
sonnel feel and think.’’ Industry does not 
pay enough attention to methods of de- 
veloping personnel policy. General Foods 
Corporation is an excellent example of the 
ideal way of handling personnel policy. 
There is wide participation in this Company 
in the development of personnel policy. The 
results are codified and printed and issued 
to all levels of management and supervision. 
From time to time discussions are held with 
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a view to revision and modernization of 
policies. Thus, by participation, all levels 
of management and supervision achieve 
understanding, as well as have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the development 
and improvement of personnel policies. 

2. The member-centered conference is some- 
thing new in conference management. Dr. 
Chris Argyris and Dr. Graham C. Taylor 
led a series of discussions on this topic. In 
this kind of conference the leaders try to 
establish a feeling that the members them- 
selves are the most important people and 
that what they want to discuss is what the 
group should devote itself to. The leader's 
only function is to keep things moving. 
One of the topics that the personnel group 
brought to the surface was “having trouble 
with line supervisors who find it difficult to 
adjust to new personnel policies.’’ The line 
supervisors on their part, when given a 
chance to reply, decided that ‘‘the line 
supervisors are of the opinion that personnel 
policies are ill defined and unclear.’’ The 
complete report of the conference gives 
excerpts from some of these recorded group 
discussions. 

An important thing that came out of the 
analysis of all the discussion and the ques- 
tionnaires which were used was the problem 
of the status of the personnel executive. 
“Time and again, references were noted 
where the personnel executive saw himself 
as being in an ill-defined, insecure position. 
He seemed to feel that top management 
wasn't backing him up in the same way it 
backs up the line or financial departments. 

3. Executive development came in for a 
good deal of discussion. Jackson Marten- 
dell, President of the American Institute of 
Management, made an address in the course 
of which he submitted a checklist of 27 fac- 
tors on which top management can rate 
itself regarding its personnel policies. Peter 
Drucker, another speaker, wants an inde- 
pendent audit of the executive personnel 
policies and management organization, in 
the same way the Company now audits 
its books. 


4. Communications was the subject of 
two sessions of the Conference. There is 
increasing recognition of the importance 
to management of getting along not only 
with its employees but with its customers 
and the general public. Communications is a 
complicated problem. Many will have read 
the excellent article by Hiram S. Hall, Vice 
President, Bigelow-Sanford Company in the 
July-August Personnel Journal, entitled 
Communicating With Our Employees. 

5. One of the interesting subjects of 
the Conference was a discussion on Worker 
participation in production problems. This was 
led by Dr. George P. Schultz, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He gave a 
discussion of background and experience 
with the very successful “Scanlon Plan’’. 
Mr. Joseph Scanlon was present to supple- 
ment Dr. Schultz's talk. Dr. Schultz opened 
with a question ‘‘What does participation 
mean?’’ and emphasized that ‘‘Manage- 
ment must be willing to discuss the real 
problems of the business, not just the minor 
details of car pools and company picnics.”’ 

Frontiers of Personnel Administration 
is a handsomely printed cloth-bound book 
of 150 pages and the text is arranged in an 
exceptionally attractive manner so as to 
enable the reader to get easily at the mate- 
rial in which he is most interested. Only a 
limited number of copies were printed but 
those which are available may be had at 
$12.50 each from William W. Waite, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Tae DevetopMent OF MANAGEMENT 
is probably the most important personnel 
topic of the years immediately ahead. For a 
long time now the personnel man has been 
expected to deal with problems of the 
manual worker and the office clerk but has 
been required to keep his hands off the 
executive and the administrator. A few out- 
standing personnel leaders have managed to 
bring to top management a realization that 
they too are a part of the organization and 
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that they, like the lowest members, have 
much to learn in the proper performance of 
their jobs. The amount of literature on 
management development is beginning to 
be impressive. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, The American Management 
Association and other organizations like 
them have devoted an increasing amount of 
their time to this subject. Personnel Series 
No. 137, issued by the American Manage- 
ment Association under the title ‘*Practical 
Methods of Management Development,"’ 
contains two important addresses. One, 
‘*Planned Executive Development: The Ex- 
perience of Sears, Roebuck and Company,”’ 
is by James C. Worthy of the Personnel 
Department of that Company. The other is 
‘The Use of Tests in the Selection of Super- 
visors’’ by Herbert H. Meyer and G. M. 
Worbis. The former is on the staff of The 
Psychological Corporation and the latter is 
a member of the personnel staff of the De- 
troit-Edison Company. Here are two com- 
panies that have done much in the field 
of supervisory and executive development 
and selection. New York University re- 
cently announced a series of new courses, 
one of them, ‘‘Middle Management-Execu- 
tive Development Program’ which is de- 
signed for executives in the middle group. 
It is being offered this Fall at the New York 
University, Division of General Education, 
as announced by Dean Paul A. McGhee. He 
says, ‘‘Middle level executives do not have 
sufficient time to attend the numerous 
courses essential to their full effectiveness. 
Yet they have been expected to have a 
thorough grasp of management tools.’’ The 
School of Business at Indiana University has 
just issued a well-printed pamphlet ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Administration’ by H. 
Frederick Willkie. Among the things which 
he said in his address were ‘“This unshake- 
able belief in the infallability of executive 
expertism is difficult to understand in an 
era when industry is supposed to be moti- 
vated by scientific principles and guided by 
scientific research.’ This ‘“‘unshakeable be- 
lief’’ of the executive in his own wisdom is 


one of the things we most frequently meet 
in industry. Dr. Willkie doesn’t think much 
of it. This is Indiana Business Report No. 15 
from Indiana University of Bloomington, 
Indiana. ‘‘Personnel’’ published by Ameri- 
can Management Association, contained an 
article in the March 1951 issue, ‘“‘Counsel- 
ing Executives after Merit Rating or 
Evaluation: A Project in Executive De- 
velopment.’’ This was by Earl G. Planty 
and C. E. Efferson. The former is Executive 
Counselor at Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. The latter is Staff Training 
Director, Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, New Brunswick. This is one of the 
most practical statements that has come to 
my attention. It gives many detailed and 
very practical suggestions for ways in which 
the executive can sit down and talk frankly 
with his subordinate executives about their 
performance, their strengths and their 
weaknesses. 

Harvard Business Review for Sep- 
tember has an article ‘Executive Training 
By the Case Method’’ by Kenneth R. 
Andrews. Here he describes the programs 
conducted by Cargill, Inc., and by the 
American National Red Cross. In one of 
these situations cases were drawn from those 
used at Harvard Business School. In the 
other situation cases were provided by the 
organization itself. 

All this attention to management train- 
ing and development is heartening, because if 
there is anything that is quite clear to those 
of us who spend most of their time apprais- 
ing management, it is that members of 
middle and top management are no more 
perfect in their jobs than are the employees 
at any other level in an organization. Con- 
sequently executive training and develop- 
ment is highly appropriate. Indeed, it is 
important—one of the most important of 
all training areas, because of the critical 
position in which management individuals 
are placed. It is more important that they 
be super-effective than in any other level of 
management. 

I have recently watched an interesting 
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development whose purpose is to identify 
the best leaders from a group of candidates 
and then to develop methods of quantita- 
tively and objectively measuring their 
leadership capability. In other words the 
first step is to predict who will be the best 
leaders and the second step is to measure 
all candidates to see who actually does the 
best leadership job. This, of course, proves 
whether your predictions were good or not. 
This work was done by one of my business 
associates, Dr. Milton L. Rock, an Industrial 
Clinical Psychologist. For a long time his 
work has involved the analysis of execu- 
tives and supervisors and counseling them 
in the performance of their work; helping 
management to assign them for most effec- 
tive functioning. 

This particular situation had to do 
with job evaluation. It has been my custom 
for a long time to train a committee in 
evaluating the jobs in their own company. 
This had a number of advantages, including 
giving prestige to the project, taking ad- 
vantage of the special knowledge of the 
company's jobs possessed by these people, 
and providing representation on the com- 
mittee for each department of the company. 
In the course of this work it has become 
evident over the years that some men make 
better committee members than others. 
More important, the chairman of the com- 
mittee is the person who has more effect on 
the quantity and quality of the work done 
by the committee than any other individual. 
Therefore, it is very important that an 
effective committee chairman be selected. 
During the past 13 years a great many 
efforts have been made to improve the 
quality of committee members and in 
particular to improve the quality of com- 
mittee chairman. One way to do this has 
been to rotate the chairmanship among all 
members and see which one does the best 
job. Then he can be left as permanent 
chairman. 

Dr. Rock's task was to interview 
candidates for committee membership and, 
by the use of the clinical interview and 


several tests, make a prediction as to who 
would be an effective committee member 
and of those which would be the better 
chairman. 

The method adopted for measure of 
performance of the committees is one which 
was described recently by Dr. Robert F. 
Bales, Assistant Professor of Sociology in 
the Laboratory of Social Relations Harvard 
University. He has written a book quite 
recently called ‘‘Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis: A Method For The Study Of Small 
Groups.” 

Under this method there is a tally 
sheet on which is recorded the kind of dis- 
cussion carried on by each member of the 
group. No record is kept of the time given 
to each portion of the discussion, nor to its 
outcome. Simply, a record is made that: 
Smith asked for suggestions, Brown dis- 
agreed, Jones released the tension of the 
group by making a joke. Bales developed 
twelve categories for different kinds of 
behavior. Three of these he called ‘‘social- 
emotional: positive’’ and three opposite 
ones were ‘“‘social-emotional: negative’. 
In between were a number of categories 
which he described as the “‘task area’’. An 
example of social-emotional positive is 
making jokes to release tension, agreeing 
passively with other members of the com- 
mittee, or saying something to give help or 
raise the feeling of status of some member of 
the group. Examples of social-emotional: 
negative were disagreement, showing ten- 
sion and asking for help, or withdrawing 
from the discussion. Categories in the task 
area were those where information or 
opinion was requested and, more construc 
tive, where an opinion was expressed or 
where suggestions were made. 

The effective leader tended to function 
mostly in this last area, whereas the non- 
leader, even though not emotional in his 
behavior, functioned mainly in the neutral 
task area, where he was asking for informa- 
tion or opinion. 

In a recent situation, Dr. Rock was 
asked to appraise candidates for a job anal- 
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ysis committee. This he did and predicted 
that two of them would show leadership 
qualities which would be superior to those 
exhibited by the remaining members of the 
group. Over a period of several months the 
committee met each week in evaluating 
jobs by the factor comparison method. 
There were seven members of the committee, 
and they completed the evaluation, on an 
average, of about 35 jobs per meeting. The 
interaction analysis record showed that the 
two for whom leadership was predicted 
were more successful in achieving high 
production from the committee than were 
the other members. The difference was 
about two to one. The result of the inter- 
action tally is placed on the chart and shows 
up as a profile. The average of the five non- 
leaders, when acting as leaders, showed one 
profile, and the average of the two pre- 
dicted to be good leaders—when acting as 
leaders—showed a different profile. This 
difference in profile would suggest that the 
committee would reach agreements more 


readily and more promptly than when the 
non-leaders were acting as leaders. This in 
fact proved to be the case, as has already 
been stated. 


It was interesting to see how the pro- 
file of the non-leader differed when he was 
a member and when he was a leader. As a 
member he tended to be constructive in his 
participation, but as a leader he abdicated 
his leadership opportunity and allowed the 
remaining members of the committee to 
take direction into their hands. This was 
not the case, however, when the two effec- 
tive leaders were acting as leaders. They 
tended to take the initiative in constructive 
comment and helped to direct the com- 
mittee towards agreement. 

This interesting study, which may be 
called an experiment in predicting leader- 
ship, as well as an experiment in the 
measurement of leadership may be read in 
more detail in the December issue of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, where Dr. 
Rock's article, accompanied by charts, will 
appear under the title, ‘‘Investigation of 
the Use of Tests as a Predictor of Leadership 
and Group Effectiveness in a Job Evaluation 


Situation.” 





The problems of the older worker have begun to 
loom big in every organization. One of these, 
often most distressing, is that of the worker who 
must retire soon. Often he is well, happy and 
still doing a good day’s work. It is hard for him 
to understand why he must give up his career 
just because the calendar says so. Esso Standard 
Oil Company has developed a program for help- 
ing employees prepare themselves for this critical 
event. A description of the program is reproduced 
here with the permission of the company. 


Preparation for Retirement 


By Esso StanparD Or, ComPpaANy 


W: ARE undergoing one of the most important changes society has experi- 


enced in centuries—we are becoming a society of elders. Advances in medi- 

cal science have resulted in our living longer than ever before. In ancient 
Rome, life expectancy was 23 years. A century ago, a New Englander over forty was 
living on borrowed time. In 1900 a person forty-eight years of age should have made 
his will. 

Today, primarily because of spectacular medical progress, the life expectancy of 
females at birth is approximately seventy, and of males a little less than 65. This 
increased age has already altered distribution of our national population by age 
groups and will continue to do so over the next few decades. As an example, at pres- 
ent 103 million people are age 65 or over. By 1960, 14 million people will be 65 or 
over. More than 75% of the total expected population increase in the next decade 
is accounted for by the increase in the ‘‘over 65°’ group. 

These facts become significant when you add to them the fact that of the people 
over 65 today more than 70% are living on investments, savings, old age payments, 
pensions, charity or relations. All of these are consumers of national production 
rather than producers. 


Tue NATIONAL PROBLEM 


This means that a large percentage of the 34 million additional people who will 
have been added to the ‘‘over 65"’ group by 1960 will be non-productive members of 
society. This addition to the non-productive group is almost three times greater 
than the number that will be added during the same period to the preferred employ- 
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ment age group (20-44). All told, by 1960 there will be 35 million people who have 
passed the 45 year mark. 

Basically, the problems presented by our increasingly older population fall into 
two categories—economic and sociological. From a national perspective both aspects 
are far reaching. They indicate that it is becoming necessary for a decreasing number 
of producers to support an ever-increasing number of consumers. The economic im- 
plications of this are tremendous! On one day a man is productive to the country, 
profitable to his employer and useful to himself. The day after retirement he often 
loses all three values. These losses, occurring more frequently every year, can become 
an insupportable drain on the country’s economy. 

Moving on to the sociological aspects of this situation, all of the working popu- 
lation over 65, and to a lesser degree those who have passed the 45 year mark, are 
conscious of the idea of compulsory retirement. They are aware of the difficulty in 
obtaining employment and are doubly concerned about their uncertain future. 

If a sizable portion of this group were to band together, as is now the case in 
California, the weight of their combined support would be the most powerful politi- 
cal force the country has ever known. With the elderly individual the issue is clear 
cut and personal. In addition the younger members in the elder worker's family 
might be inclined to follow along if they thought they could be relieved of the finan- 
cial responsibility of supporting the elder. 

There is another possibility inherent in this problem, however, conservatism 
and age are companions. Thus it is possible that the peak of political support for 
radical changes in our government's economic system has been reached. Preservation 
of property rights and individual security are of more personal importance to the 
elder citizen than experimental radicalism. If industry can convince the aging in- 
dustrial population that it is doing something concrete about their uncertain fu- 
ture, socialistic remedies might well wither for lack of support. 


InpDusTRY’s PRoBLEM 


This situation also holds the possibility of unfavorable repercussions for in- 
dustry. Consider the community aspects. If a man is retired from business and goes 
into the community feeling that he is no longer useful to himself, to industry or to 
anyone else, his degeneration tends to be rapid. The community suffers in direct pro- 
portion to the degree to which he has become a burden. A defeated, apathetic atti- 
tude on the part of retired individuals soon permeates the community and it isn’t 
very long before members of the community point to the company from which Jones 
was retired with such statements as, ““They certainly killed poor Jones retiring him 
like that.’’ The cumulative adverse effect of such reaction is obvious. 

The lump sum cost of supporting our non-productive retirees must come out of 
national production—in other words, out of industry's income. Therefore, the really 
vital stake in the national problem—'‘what to do about the elder worker’’—is in- 
dustry’s. The treatment will have to be vigorous and aggressive. 

Economically it is an inescapable fact that old age carries with it loss of physical 
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eficiency. Furthermore, it is recognized that every business must acquire and en- 
courage ‘‘new blood,"’ and provide for the steady progression and advance of younger 
people in the organization. Thus we have the widespread policy of compulsory 
retirement. 

It has been recognized that in retiring a worker, some provision must be made 
for financial security after he has been retired. As a result we have Social Security 
and the various industrial pension plans growing in prominence every year. No such 
attention has been given to the sociological problems created by retirement. Instead 
there has been tacit acceptance by industry (and by the worker) of the theory that 
a person's usefulness ends with retirement. Actually old age is not necessarily 
senility, and retirement from business is not retirement from society. Continued 
activity on the part of every individual who is able is vital to the health of the 
individual and the welfare of the community and its industries. 

There is much experience to support the feeling that this picture of the problem 
is not overdrawn. The situation of the retired worker going downhill in physical 
and mental health is a common one. The plight of many of these people who have not 
made effective or well-thought-out plans for their retirement has too often become 
the concern of immediate families and social service organizations. 


WHaT Is THE SOLUTION? 


Industry has accepted its share of the responsibility for finding the economic solu- 
tion to this problem by providing retirement income for employees that is in most 
cases based on the productivity of the person’s working career. Our government's 
Social Security program has the same basis. This type of retirement income, in the 
form of an earned annuity, is an approach toward the problem that recognizes the 
dignity and independence of the individual. It is not a handout. 

In the sociological field, the same type of approach is needed in stimulating and 
helping retired employees to seek a retirement that will be active, fruitful and con- 
structive, one that will combat frustration. Here again, industry must not be guilty 
of paternalism, the sociological equivalent of a handout. Rather it should strive to 
give real help and counsel to the individual in thinking through his problem. By 
such action, industry can contribute to the solution of the national and community 
problems in addition to deriving obvious direct benefits. 


Esso’s APPROACH 


As a company with characteristically long service employees, Esso has a major 
problem in this field, and has long been active in looking with interest on the welfare 
of its retired employees. It was a pioneer in industrial annuity progress, and has for 
many years extended its survivor benefit and group insurance programs to include 
retired personnel. Its employee relations policies are centered around the dignity 
of the individual. It feels that retirement is something earned by faithful service, a 
form of ‘‘graduation’’ into a new phase of life rather than a ‘‘casting out’’ process. 
Retirement should be the opportunity for the employee to enjoy the fruits of his 
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labors in freedom, leisure and relaxation as well as an opportunity to serve himself, 
his family and his community in ways not open to him during his working career. 

In seeking to help its employees approach retirement in this way, Esso feels 
that individual counselling and help are basic prerequisites. But individuals will not 
always seek that guidance, particularly those who most need it, and there is apt to 
be resentment if such assistance is forced upon them. Thus Esso developed the dis- 
cussion method, where a group of employees approaching retirement are offered 
the opportunity to get together and explore some of the problems and requirements 
of a successful retirement. It is the company’s hope that out of these group meetings 
will come an understanding of retirement on the part of its older employees and a 
realization of its opportunities. Esso also hopes that this may help in a solution of 
the personal, community and national problems mentioned above. 


Tue ProGrRaM ‘PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT’ 


The group discussion program consists of a series of five meetings lasting about 
one hour each and presented at intervals of about four days. It is offered to small 
groups (10 to 15) of people whose retirement is about one year off. The program has 
three principal objectives: 

(2) to give each prospective annuitant a picture of the problems he is apt to face 
when he retires and, 

(2) to stimulate organized thinking toward suitable post-retirement interests 
and activities and, 

(3) to generate some action on plans before actual retirement. 

These seem to-be. the chief stumbling blocks that have caused difficulty for 
people in retirement; if they can be removed, the psychological shock of retirement 
should be negligible and the annuitant should lead a happier and more useful life. 

The five meetings could be thumbnailed as follows: 


First Meeting—W hat is Retirement? 


Introduction to the background, principles and aims of the program. 

A general discussion of the characteristics of older age as related to basic 
human needs. 

Discussion of the nature of retirement and the development of a healthy 
philosophy toward it. 

A start toward thinking through individual retirement problems. 


Second Meeting—Retirement and Your Health 
(presented by a physician or related specialist) 


Discussion of the medical aspects of retirement. 
Discussion of physical conditions that may be expected and a pattern of 
living for the older person. 





PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT 
Third Meeting—Planning for Retirement 


Emphasis on importance of planning in building a successful retirement. 
Important considerations in making plans. 

Discussion of social legislation and company retirement policy. 

Exposure to the wide range of choice of activities, and suggestions to help in 
making choices. This includes coverage of the social aspects, equipment, 
expense, advantages and disadvantages inherent in various activities. 


Fourth Meeting—What Others Have Done 


A digest of recent retirement case histories, mainly from within our own 
organization, to lend familiarity to persons, circumstances and environ- 
ment. 

Highlighting through cases the common pitfalls, as well as tips on sound 
and proven approaches. 


Fifth Meeting—Round-table of Plans 


Review of previous meetings. 

Brief sketch by each member of group of his own general plans for retire- 

ment activities, in light of previous meetings. 

Offer of assistance in the form of personal counselling by medical and 

employee relations departments. 

The group meetings outlined above are handled in an atmosphere of informality 
and free discussion. They are held on company time, but attendance is entirely volun- 
tary. Every effort is made to get members of the group to react in the same fashion 
that they would in the company of a group of close friends. Although much infor- 
mation is presented by leaders, who are for the most part members of the Employee 
Relations staff, their talks are not in the nature of speeches. Emphasis is away from 
the idea that this is a ‘‘class,’’ or that it is a training program. 

Several types of materials are used to add interest and emphasis to the content 
of the program. A series of charts and other graphic aids has been developed to 
highlight main points. Each participant is given a notebook and a number of printed 
items to be inserted in it. They include articles on retirement, references on pertinent 
legislation and company procedures, checklists and similar tools, and reproductions 
of the charts. A copy of ‘‘How to Retire and Enjoy It’’ by Ray Giles (McGraw-Hill) 
is given to each person at, the final session with a personal greeting inscribed on 
its flyleaf by the plant superintendent. 

Complete leaders’ outlines have been prepared to describe the program in detail 
and aid speakers in handling their meetings effectively. These outlines have been 
combined with other course materials to make a complete manual. 
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PRELIMINARY RESULTs 


After a period of thorough research and development, this program has been 
tried out, first on a carefully selected pilot group, and then on several groups of 
actual pre-retirement employees. All of these groups gave warm and unanimous 
support to the need for such a program. They expressed the feeling that they had 
gained from the opportunity to sit down and think in an organized, concentrated 
way about their retirement problem. Here are some direct quotations from members 
of the test group: 

“I expect to find some excellent suggestions in the materials you have given us... . 

**. . . a more definite and concrete picture of the steps ahead of us. 

“The discussions have been very helpful to me.”’ 

‘*. .. shows a good attitude (on the company's part).”’ 

Attendance, which was voluntary, held up throughout the five sessions. Par- 
ticipation in the discussions, somewhat limited in the first couple of meetings, 
became more lively and better spread among the groups toward the end of the pro- 
gram. It will remain for a substantial number of people who have had this program 
to get into retirement before a definitive idea of its practical value can be obtained. 


Pians ror Fottow-Up 


A record is kept of each participant's expressed plans. It is proposed to follow 


up with a personal interview six months after completion of the meetings, and by a 
mailed questionnaire six months or one year after retirement. In this manner it is 
hoped that an evaluation can be made of the success of the program. 





Opportunities for the training man are to be found 
everywhere. A good place to look for them is at 
points where profits are directly affected. The au- 
thor shows how useful a training program can 
be in the shop, in spreading a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of motion 
economy and time study. 


Training for Greater 
Shop Efficiency 





By Henry A. Forp, Assistant to the Personnel Director, 
Utica Drop Forge and Tool Corporation. 


edge, and operations begin. When the operator has progressed sufficiently 

through the training period, a time study man is called in to set a rate on 
the job. The time study man looks the situation over and applies a few simple rules 
of motion study. Presto!! The operation is now being performed in three fourths 
of the original time! 

If the operator is paid at $1.00 per hour, forty hours per week, for this particular 
operation, by simple arithmetic we can see that motion economy could have saved 
the company $40.00 for the month of training. And in a company which does not 
employ methods engineers or time study men, the old method of doing the operation 
would, no doubt, still be in effect. However, had the foreman been thoroughly 
trained in the principles of time and motion study he could have set up the job in 
the correct manner himself. 

The importance of cutting labor costs cannot be overemphasized in competitive 
industry today. The company with the most efficient methods of performing the 
operations on the product is going to be able to turn out that product cheaper than 
anyone else. That company will have instilled into the minds of their supervisors 
the tried and true formula, ‘“There Is A Better Way!’’ And those better ways are 
going to be evident if a training course in time and motion study is inaugurated. 

What will a training course in motion economy accomplish for your company? 
Primarily, it will make your staff cost conscious. Examine your methods and you will 
find you're still doing some jobs in the same manner you were doing them half a 
century ago, when there are improved methods which could be used if only some 
one would recognize them. Certainly these improved methods are going to remain in the 
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FOREMAN is given a new job to set up. He sets it up to the best of his knowl- 
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dark, unless your staff is trained to recognize them. Training your staff to think in 
terms of cutting costs through motion economy is going to uncover these antiquated 
and expensive operations for you. 

A training course in time and motion study would also relieve old-standing 
tensions between your time study men and your superintendents, foremen and super- 
visors. In many cases there is great friction among these men which could be elimi- 
nated if the problem of time study were understood by all. With this friction relieved 
a twofold result could be expected, since the foreman whowunderstands the job of the 
time study man can also instill more confidence in his employees. This will further 
aid the work of the time study man and take away the attitude held by so many 
employees today that the time study man is the scourge of the industry. 

Personnel managers will be greatly benefited by such a course. In most industries 
today, union disputes over rates and standards constitute the major part of the per- 
sonnel manager's job. A good working knowledge of the methods used in setting 
these rates and the ability to understand the time study itself will enable him to be 
on firmer ground in union discussions. There is no reason for time studies to be such 
a mystery. The principles and mathematics involved are simple. Both management 
and union would benefit by having a personnel manager who understands all the 
phases of this part of industry which is the cause of so many grievances. 

Management will be concerned with the cost of such a training program. It 
should not be expensive. It is easy to administer. A twelve-hour course with a good 
instructor will give all attending an excellent knowledge of the principles. A time 
study man from the company itself could be the instructor. If there is none available, 
or if it is felt that an unbiased person should instruct, a time study man acquainted 
with the particular type of industry could be secured. 

A schedule of lectures, subject to change according to the particular industry, 
should be arranged as follows: 

1st hour—Explanation of course, need for cutting costs in waste and material. 
Reasons for time and motion study and background. ““There is Always A Better 
Way’’ theme. 

2nd hour—Explanation of Rates and Standards in use, relations of rates and 
standards to costs, the figuring of labor costs from standards. 

3rd hour—Explanation of stop watch, stop watch reading, practice timing of 
motions with watch. 

4th hour—Practice stop watch reading. 

5th and 6th hours—Analyzing time study sheet, figuring mock studies to arrive 
at standards, explanation of grading or leveling. 

7th and 8th hours—Set-up and time ‘“‘mock’’ operations, and figure time 
studies to obtain standards. 

gth, roth and 11th hours—Improving mock operations or actual operations 
from the industry. 

12th hour—Summary and discussion. 
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Many large companies at the present time are emphasizing time and motion 
study in their training of junior engineers. One large textile company has gone to 
the extent of sending their young salesmen into the time study department for 
training. They feel that here the trainee can get a better overall knowledge of the 
manufacturing end than in any other department. No other department is so well 
acquainted with all phases of the processes involved in manufacturing as is the 
standards department. Little by little management is beginning to realize that cost- 
consciousness is essential to greater profits. 

You need a ‘‘Junior Gilbreth’’ in every department in your plant. You need 
men who understand motion economy, men who recognize the inadequacy of anti- 
quated methods of manufacturing. You need men who can cut labor costs to a 
minimum by setting up operations the most efficient way possible. In short, you 
need a good training program in time and motion study. Why not start one today 
and save that money you were going to waste tomorrow? 


About The Authors 


Henry A. Ford had an article in the April Personnel Journal. His first interest in personnel work 
began when he was Desk Secretary at the Utica Y. M. C. A. He spent over four years in the Army 
Air Corps. After getting out of the Army he worked as Personnel Manager of an industrial con- 
cern. At the same time he was working for his degree in industrial management at the Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University by attending the Evening Division. Now a time study engineer, he is 
stil] a personne] man at heart. 











It is always interesting to know how people ‘‘get 
that way’’. This is the story of how one individ- 
ual’s career developed, until he reached his present 
position in an important branch of personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Personalities—Robert H. Hoge 


Ohio, a company with plants in a number of locations across the country. 
Over 25,000 people make up this giant of the glass industry. 

The importance of industrial salary management in the lives of all who work is 
plain. It has come to be one of the more important aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. The qualities which are necessary for success in this work seem to be a combina- 
tion of a sense of the importance of the individual employee and a liking for figures. 
With this in mind, let us see how one man found his way into such a job. 

Bob was born in Pembroke, Virginia, where he attended grammar and high 
school. In his studies he leaned slightly toward mathematics. In the sports field, he 
concentrated on swimming, tennis and track. In the fall of 1920, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He began his course of study with the thought that scientific 
research would be interesting and as a result spent three years in Engineering. 

On the campus of the University, Bob was known for his leadership in political 
affairs and was local president of the Student Inter-Fraternity Council. This activity 
led to his election as the first president of the National Student Inter-Fraternity 
Council during its organizational meeting in New York City in 1923. He also had a 
reputation as sleight-of-hand artist with cards. The story of how he developed skill 
in card manipulation is interesting. 

A visiting magician, after mystifying his audience, offered to sell the secret of 
his tricks for five dollars. Bob formed a holding company with four fellow students 
who, at one dollar per head, agreed to commission him to buy the information. 
The solutions of the tricks were so simple and obvious that he took a terrific kidding 
about the whole episode, so he made up his mind to master the art of legerdermain. 
He went to the library and began reading up on the techniques of such masters as 
Blackstone, Houdini, Livingston and Thurston. 

After hundreds of hours of practice in front of a mirror, he developed a reper- 
toire that defied the scrutiny of observers. That was the beginning of a hobby that 
has lasted up to the present time. While he has never performed professionally, he 
has entertained discriminating audiences all over the country and on shipboard. 
Robert Ellis, a one-time Blackstone student who is currently on professional tour, 
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Be Hoag is Salary Structure Coordinator of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
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was a protege of his. (One of our earlier “‘personalities’’, Clifford Jurgensen, of the 
Minneapolis Gas Company, was also an expert magician.) 

By the end of his junior year, Hoge had begun to shift his attention to industry 
and decided to finish in the College of Liberal Arts with a major in mathematics. 
Upon graduation from the University of Illinois in 1924, he was employed by 
Western Electric Corporation and began training at their Hawthorne plant in Chi- 
cago. After eleven months, he decided that he wanted more of the personal contact 
to be found in sales or personnel work. 

In January of 1926, he became manager of the Radio Department of the Van 
Zant Supply Company, wholesalers in Huntington, West Virginia. In December of 
the following year, he was offered, and accepted, the position of Executive Secretary 
of Theta Chi, the national college fraternity with which he was affiliated at Illinois. 
The headquarters of the fraternity were in New York City and his official duties 
took him all over the country with nine trips to the West Coast during a span of six 
years. ‘‘On one occasion,’’ Mr. Hoge relates, ‘‘while talking to a conductor of the 
Denver, Rio Grande and Western Railroad, I discovered that I traveled more miles 
per year than he did.’’ Mr. Hoge has visited all 48 states and their capitals. He 
reached the 48th last summer when he made a trip to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

It was during one of his trips for Theta Chi to the southern part of the United 
States that an incident occurred which rivals any of today’s radio ‘‘thrillers.’’ He 
was Cleverly eased into one of those ‘‘friendly’’ poker games by two card sharks. 
By the time he realized that he was between two plotters who intended no good, it 
was too late to back out gracefully. It wasn't long before the fall of the cards indi- 
cated that they were from a stacked deck. Calling upon his skill at cutting the cards 
(unnoticed) with one hand, he continued his deal. It was immediately evident to the 
crooks that the game was not progressing according to plan. They became involved 
in an argument between themselves when Mr. Hoge informed them that he knew 
they were crooked and hastily departed with his money, with the sharks in hot 
pursuit. Six cars later and slightly out of breath, he found the conductor and reported 
the whole episode. The conductor put the two crooks off the train and Bob continued 
the trip happy in the knowledge that he had trapped the plotters at their own game. 
He reports that he normally has terrible card luck when playing with friends. 

By 1934, the depression began to lower the boom on social fraternities and the 
Theta Chi offices were moved to Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Hoge still had a soft 
spot in his heart for industry and this time he proceeded in a thorough manner to 
write letters to ten large corporations. His ten applications immediately resulted in 
seven answers and five offers of jobs. He accepted the offer of Owens-Illinois and on 
December 12, 1934, began training in the Huntington, West Virginia, plant. 

In July of 1935, he became Chief Clerk in the History and Specifications Depart- 
ment of that plant. On January 1, 1936, he and another member of the Huntington 
plant staff were assigned the project of developing a photographic silk screen process 
for applying colored designs and lettering to glass containers. The method then in 
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use employed a silk screen frame upon which a superimposed mask of lettering or 
design was placed. Ceramic paint was forced through the unmasked portion by means 
of a squeegee transferring the pattern to the article being decorated. 

The method was laborious and not as accurate as a photographic process. There- 
fore, Bob and his co-worker set out to find a means of doing the job photographically, 
which meant learning how to sensitize the screen, developing a printing process for 
transferring the design to the photographic emulsion, and processing the latent 
design image so that exposed portions were dissolved to allow the paint to pass 
through the screen. Unexposed portions, of course, prevented the paint from passing 
through the screen. This research resulted in patents being issued to Bob, assigned to 
Owens-Illinois, and a satisfactory completion of the project. The basic method, 
with certain refinements and variations, is today’s photographic silk screen process. 

The General Manufacturing Department of Owens-Illinois was interested in 
making use of a man whose analysis and solution of problems brought such direct 
results. On January 1, 1937, Mr. Hoge was brought into its Toledo offices and given 
the title of Rate Structure Analyst under Sherwood Preston, then supervisor of Rate 
Structure. In June of that year, he became Supervising Rate Structure Analyst. 

In 1939 he wanted still more manufacturing experience and at his request was 
transferred to the Huntington Plant as a Packing Department shift foreman. He was 
brought back to Toledo on November 16, 1940, as Rate Structure Supervisor for the 
Owens-Illinois Can Company (a wholly-owned subsidiary). He also served in union 
negotiations where wages and hours of work were concerned. He became Salary 
Structure Coordinator for the entire Company in December, 1944. 

Today his work in job evaluation has developed to the point where all but a 
few hundred of the jobs at Owens-Illinois are covered. The remainder consists of 
high-level executive and administrative positions normally considered unsuitable 
for systematic job evaluation. It is characteristic of Bob Hoge that he has not been 
satisfied with this gap in the salary program and he has been continually seeking 
a plan that would be suitable for the evaluation of these high-level positions. He 
has finally found what he has so long sought and work is now well advanced in 
the analysis and evaluation of these complex positions. 

Mr. Hoge described some of the fundamentals of the job evaluation program 
which he administers in an article for PersonNEL JourNaL, December, 1950. He 
wrote: “‘An equitable distribution of the wage dollar, (is) the prime objective of a 
(compensation) administration program.’’ Another quote from the same article: 
“Zone Control . . . has brought about a changed and improved philosophy of salary 
administration by making the department head conscious of the perils resulting from 
a careless or indiscriminate treatment of his employees’ salaries (and wages)..." 
He says, ‘Once a plan has been worked out and put into operation, it must be con- 
tinually policed to insure against its fading into an all-too-standard system of clus- 
tered groups of ratings which are not truly based upon performance."’ 





Merit Rating is always a ‘‘hot’’ topic. It looks 
so easy but actually very few plans are entirely 
satisfactory. Indeed, the mortality among rating 
plans is terrific. Here is a plan which has at- 
tracted much attention and which is reproduced 
in full, with permission. 


EMPLOYEE PROGRESS 
REPORT PLAN 


WasHInNGTON Gas Licut Company, 


Washington, D. C. 


very employee—from the least skilled to the top executive—not only likes 

to know, but has a right to know, how he is getting along on his job. A 

worker cannot be expected to measure up to his supervisor’s expectations 

unless he knows what those expectations are, nor to improve himself unless he 
knows just where improvement is needed. 

One of a supervisor's fundamental duties, therefore, is to supply this informa- 
to each of his employees—clearly, honestly, and in such a way that it will be help- 
ful. Experience shows that this is done most effectively by a combination of two 
methods: 

(1) day-to-day constructive criticism and praise, as the circumstances war- 

rant; and 

(2) periodic over-all summaries of actual job performance as compared to 

supervisory expectations. 

The kind of supervisory leadership with progress reporting represents is mutu- 
ally advantageous. The supervisor's job is made easier if his employees are constantly 
trying to improve. By taking sufficient added interest in each employee to review his 
work with him regularly, the supervisor gets to know each employee better. Em- 
ployee reactions which are not normally obtained in the course of day-to-day job 
relations, frequently arise in the course of a well-conducted progress interview. The 
result is improved understanding and better cooperation on the job. 


How THE PLan was DEvELOPED 


After studying a number of plans successfully used by other companies, the 
Personnel Department staff recommended the one which seemed most suitable. This 
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plan was then adapted to our organization's requirements by an ‘‘advisory commit- 
tee’’ of supervisory employees representing all departments. 

In the spring of 1944, the Plan was approved by top management, and a series 
of training conferences held in which all management employees participated. The 
Plan was then explained to union officials, as a means of fostering employee accept- 
ance. Progress reporting then became a standard system-wide procedure. 

In December of 1946, a memorandum was sent to all management personnel re- 
questing their suggestions as to how the Plan might be improved, based on their ex- 
perience with it. These suggestions were then passed along to the advisory committee 
for consideration. On July 1, 1947, a revised form was adopted and several other 
suggested changes put into effect. This revised manual reflects these changes. 


How THE Pitan OpERATEs 
When Progress Reports are Required, and On Whom 


Group I—Employees in line for automatic pay increases: Such employees should re- 
ceive a progress report two months before each automatic pay increase. 

Nore: In completing progress reports two months before employees are sched- 
uled for automatic pay increases, special attention should be given to cases where the 
level of job performance does not seem to warrant the increase. A notation to that 
effect should be placed-on the report, and also the employee's reaction to your warn- 
ing that performance must improve in order to avoid demotion or dismissal. We do 
not expect many instances of this kind, but if the matter is not carefully supervised 
its effect on general morale and efficiency could be serious. 

Group II—Other employees: (a) Employees with from 1 to 5 years’ service should 
receive progress reports annually. (b) Those with from 6 to 15 years of service 
should receive progress reports every two years. (c) Employees with over 15 years 
of service need not be given progress reports unless—the employee requests it, or 
the supervisor feels there has been a change in job performance which makes a 
progress report desirable. 

Group II1I—Employees transferred to a different job or supervisor: The progress report 
schedules listed above are subject to modification (1) in order that no supervisor 
will be required to prepare a report on any employee who has worked for him less 
than three months and (2) so that no employee—regardless of length of service— 
will work on a new job or for a different supervisor more than six months without a 
progress report. 


OsTAINING ProGress Report Forms 


Approximately two weeks before a progress report is scheduled for an employee 
in Group I or Group i, the immediate supervisor will normally receive from the 
Personnel Department two copies of the form (see sample). The employee's name, 
age, job classification, department, and date of employment will appear on both 
copies of the form. 
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For employees in Group III, automatic receipt of the forms two weeks before 
the interview should take place, is not certain. Frequently the employee's duties or 
even his supervisor may change without the knowledge of the Personnel Depart- 
ment clerical staff. (In fact, the same situation would exist with reference to an em- 
ployee in Group II-c, where a progress report is either requested by the employee or 
considered advisable by the supervisor.) For that reason, it is the obligation of the 
immediate supervisor to request progress report forms from the Personnel Department, 
in the event such forms are not received at the proper time. In other words, while 
every effort is made to relieve supervisors of clerical details, the basic responsibility 
for carrying out this official management policy necessarily rests with the supervisory 
organization. 


EMPLOYEE PROGRESS REPORT _— Confidential—return to personnel dept. 
Name Age 
Job classification Department 
Date employed § How long have you known him? 
How long has he worked for you? _in present classification? 
IMPORTANT—Please fill out each item as completely as possible, as the basis for a helpful discussion 
with the employee. ; 
1. How well does the employee know his job? 
He could improve his job knowledge by 
2. How well does the employee perform his work, both as to quality and amount? 
He could improve his job performance by 
3. Is there anything exceptionally good or poor about the employee's personal qualities? (Consider 
such traits as receptiveness to suggestions, willingness to help others, ability to get along with fellow 
employees, attendance and tardiness record, safety record, and neatness in appearance. If you think 
the employee is misplaced in his present job, also indicate that.) 
He could improve on the above by 
Remarks: 


Record of Interview 
This report was discussed with the employee on (date). His reaction to my suggestions for improve- 
ment was 
He appears to be (check which) well satisfied ——, satisfied——, dissatisfied —— with his job. The 
discussion also revealed that 
SIGNED: immediate supervisor 
(Actual size of form, 83” x 11”) 


Wo Makes Out THE Procress Report, anp How 


Unless some other departmental plan is in operation, each employee's progress 
report form is made out by his immediate supervisor. (This provides, in effect, a 
continuous system-wide training program, with supervisors at each level assuming 
the primary responsibility for the development of those employees who report 
directly to them.) In order to help the supervisor prepare reports, and to encourage 
some degree of uniformity in procedure; suggestions as to how to answer each ques- 
tion on the form follow. (Condensed to save space. Ed.) 
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FiLtinG Out THE ForM 


As previously mentioned, you receive two copies of the form for each employee. 
Put one copy away until after the interview. Fill out the other copy én pencil, first 
noting at the top of the form how long you have known the employee, how long 
he has worked for you, and how long he has worked in his present job classification. 

With reference to items 1, 2 and 3 on the form, be sure to consider each one 
separately. Don’t let one negative factor—such as poor knowledge of the job, for 
example, make the entire report sound unfavorable. Avoid listing any weakness or 
criticism more than once. 

It is essential that every question on this brief form be answered. If more space 
is needed to answer any item, please write on plain paper and attach to the form. 
Always keep in mind that all items are to be answered in terms of what you expect 
of the employee as an individual. Progress reports are not a direct means of comparing 
one employee with another. Progress reporting is mot a method of recognizing differ- 
ences in ability between people. Instead it is a means of comparing what an employee 
does on the job with what his supervisor feels is reasonable to expect of him. 

Determining what you expect of the employee is basic to good progress report- 
ing. It is a 3-step process involving: 

1. Standards for the job (determining what you would expect of any person 

in that job). i 

2. Consideration of the employee as an individual (that is, review of his 

personal background—his past experience, education, job training, age, 

health, family status, job aptitudes, and the other traits which make every 
human being different). 

3. Standards for the employee (or what you feel is reasonable to expect of 

him). 

For example, if an employee has worked only six months on a job that nor- 
mally requires two years to learn, chances are his job knowledge is “‘poor’’ when 
compared to that of your more experienced workers. However, when compared to 
what is reasonable to expect of him, it may be ‘‘good—considering his limited ex- 
perience on the job.”’ 

Unless you feel that the employee is already doing the best he can and that he 
lacks ability to make further progress, be sure to list some improvement suggestions under 
one or more of the three items. Remember that the purpose of progress reporting is 
to HELP THE EMPLOYEE TO IMPROVE. 

Constructive criticism is no reflection on the employee. In fact, lack of construc- 
tive criticism is more likely to be a reflection on his supervisor's lack of leadership 
ability. 

When criticism is constructive; i.e., when it informs the employee of something 
which he can reasonably be expected to do if he desires to do a better job or to qualify 
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for advancement, it shows that the supervisor has the ability to spot training needs 
and that he is sincerely interested in developing his employees. 

Although constructive criticism is offered with the best intentions, it may be 
resented by the employee unless the supervisor is prepared to back it up with con- 
crete examples. Get the facts. Rather than saying... 

“I think you ought to try to improve your tardiness record, John,’’ it might be 
better to cover this subject by pointing out that he was late for work five times in 
the last two months and that you'd like to get his slant on how this record could be 
improved. 

With reference to item 2 on the form, be sure to consider both the quality of the 
employee's work and how much work he produces. If either or both of these are 
directly measurable, give him some indication as to how his actual record compares 
with your expectations. If they are not directly measurable you can still give him 
the benefit of how you think his work performance measures up to your standards for 
him. 

In considering item 3, personal qualities, ask yourself such questions as: 

To what extent will the employee accept suggestions? 

Does he have a tendency to ignore or resent my directions, or is he 
usually willing to give them a fair trial? 

To what degree does the employee make an effort to help his fellow 
employees with their work? Does he use good judgment in knowing how far 
to go in helping others without letting his own work suffer? 

How well does he get along with others? Does he seem to be “‘one of 
the gang”’ or are his relations such that they either handicap him in his 
present work or keep him from getting a promotion? 

If the employee loses considerable time, is it within his control to do 
anything to improve? Considering his health, can I expect him to do any 
better? 

If the employee has a good attendance and tardiness record, this is an 
opportunity to give him credit. 

What is this employee's actual safety record for the period covered by 
this report? 

Considering the sort of work the employee does, is the employee as 
meat in appearance as he should be to make a favorable impression on 
others? 

Is he in the right job? Would he be better placed in some other line of 
work? 

In the ‘‘remarks’’ section write anything else that is of importance with respect 
to the employee's behavior on the job. (This section may be left blank, if you have 
nothing further to add.) 

The following chart, which was developed during the course of the original 
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training conferences, is offered by way of summary: 


HOW TO FILL OUT THE REPORT FORM 
Purpose: To Help the Employee Improve 
General 
Considerations: Good Points: Weaknesses: 
Figure out what you expect of | Don’t overlook any good points.| List only those weaknesses— 
the man—as an individual. Try to give at least as much |x. That the employee can do 
Don’t compare him with others, | credit as criticism. something about, if he wants to. 
but compare what he does and 2. That you can prove by ac- 
how he acts on the job with | tual examples. 
what you expect of bim! | 3: That you can suggest some 
| way to improve on. 








PLANNING THE INTERVIEW 


After a supervisor has filled out one copy of the progress report form in pencil, 
he may desire to discuss it with Ais immediate supervisor as an aid to planning the 
interview. This is particularly advisable if the supervisor feels that the employee 
may, during the interview, inquire about his current prospects for promotion. 
Such questions should be answered honestly and completely. Getting the answers in 
advance is a part of good interview planning. Giving the answers to such questions 
as they arise in the interview avoids any suggestion of ‘‘buck passing’’ and increases 
the supervisor's prestige as a Management representative. 


DiscussinG ProGcress Reports wiTH EMPLOYEES 


After the form is completed and the supervisor has decided how he will cover 
each item, the report is discussed with the employee. Since it is important that this 
interview be handled as skillfully as possible, a number of practical suggestions 
follow. 

These helpful hints regarding progress report interviewing were obtained from 
three sources: 


A. From THE TRAINING Fitm* “‘Let’s Tak Tuincs Over’”’ 


(Paul, the supervisor represented in the film, is speaking.) ‘Before making the 
contact, I 


Study the Man 


I check through on his performance, review his attendance record, and make 
sure that I have all the facts. And I never mention a weakness to a man unless I am 
dead sure I have the facts to back it up. 

I list down the man’s strong points and his weak ones—where he has done good 
work and where he has slipped up. It is just as important to praise him as it is to 
point out his weaknesses. 


* By permission of Vocafilm Corporation, 424 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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I use this as a guide in planning the contact; then, when I am clear in my own 
mind where he should improve, I try to be constructive. 

I never point out a fault unless I can suggest some way in which it can be cor- 
rected. After I study the man and know what I am shooting for, I 


Plan the Talk 


I decide exactly how I will start and how I will go from one point to another. 
I try to work it out so the man will feel free to talk, and I plan my talk around 
the improvement program. The next thing is to 


Choose the Time and Place 


I decide the best time to contact the man; I get someone to take over his job 
so it won't be on his mind. I take him off the job and we go some place where we 
won't be disturbed. 

After that the thing to do is to 


Be Friendly 


I talk sincerely, in a friendly, helpful way. I remember that I am not reprimand- 
ing, but trying to help the man to improve. 

I avoid arguments—try to be a good listener. 

I encourage the man to discuss his problems and I try to make the man want to 
improve.” 











Can We Get Along? 


On May 4, 1950, Stuart Chase picked 
up his copy of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and scanned the headlines. It was 
supposed to be peacetime. This, he says, 
is what met his eye: 

U. S. HALTS SALE OF ARMED SHIPS 

TO EGYPT 
IVES JOINS FIGHT TO SLASH ECA 

FUNDS 
TYDINGS WARNS OF WAR 
REDS TIGHTEN BERLIN CONTROLS 
ALBANIA DENIES HELPING GREEK 

REDS - os 
RUSSIA BLOCKS ATOM CONTROL 
TRYGVE LIE GOING TO RUSSIA, SEEKS 

COLD WAR END 
RUSSIA CHARGES U. S. REBUILDS 

JAPANESE BASES 
LOSS OF HAINAN BY CHIANG CON- 

FIRMED 
LUCAS CRIES LIAR IN CLASH ON 

McCARTHY 
REPUBLICANS HAIL BLOW TO 

TRUMAN IN FLORIDA 
TOBIN ASSAILS STASSEN ATTACK 
O’CONOR CHIDES BUSINESS 
UNION SUES OIL COMPANY 
HALF-HOUR STRIKE THROUGHOUT 

ITALY 
CHRYSLER STRIKE IN 99TH DAY 
OHIO COURT BANS RACIAL BIAS AT 

POOLS 
RENT GOUGE CHARGED 
ACCUSES SLAIN MAN’S PREDECESSOR 
POLICEMAN SHOT TO DEATH IN SUB- 

WAY 
SAYS SON HIT HIM 


By Eileen Ahern 


It is always heartening to remember 
that there is a tremendous amount of ac- 
commodation and agreement among human 
beings, though this does not make good 
newspaper copy. Nevertheless, enough re- 
mains in the headlines to give us plenty of 
concern, from international crises down to 
the man hit by his son. 

In his new book, a sequel to The 
Proper Study of Mankind, Stuart Chase gives 
us a survey of both the science and the art 
of agreement, pointing out that the science 
is destined to become increasingly im- 
portant, reliable and available. (ROADS TO 
AGREEMENT. By Stuart Chase in collabora- 
tion with Marian Tyler Chase. Harper and 
Brothers. New York: rgsr. 251 pages. $3.50). 

Almost a whole third of Mr. Chase's 
wonderful account is devoted to labor rela- 
tions, but perhaps the biggest gain to be got 
from this book is a fresh and heightened 
awareness that there is much we can learn 
about what makes for peace in one area of 
human experience that we can apply to 
another. Indeed, the consequences that lie 
ahead if we fail to do so are appalling. A 
book like this, by cutting across all areas 
of living together, is immensely useful. 

The most edifying example of group 
decision-making is presented by the Quak- 
ers. Agreement is an ethical principle with 
the Society of Friends and they have de- 
veloped many practical methods to bring 
about complete agreement, not only on the 
usual problems that confront all churches, 
but also on important public questions on 
which they must act. Their objective al- 
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ways is, ‘How can we settle this problem 
so that it will stay settled?"’ 

Mr. Chase attended Quaker meetings to 
see this philosophy in action. He studied 
various analyses of it, including, Democracy 
and the Quaker Method by Francis, Beatrice 
and Robert Pollard (London: Bannisdale 
Press. 1949). 

The peculiar quality of Quaker meet- 
ings is the will to agree. As we know, this is 
absent in too many of our dealings. It can 
be cultivated, though. Here are the Quaker 
principles: 

1. Unanimous decisions. There is no 
voting, no minority to nourish grievances 
and so prevent a real settlement. 

2. Silent periods, always at the opening 
and closing of meetings, and whenever two 
Opposing parties begin to clash. 

3. A Moratorium (or cooling-off) for 
questions where agreement cannot be 
reached unanimously, where opposing par- 
ties start to form. If they are important 
questions, they will come up again at future 
meetings until disagreement ceases and 
unanimity is found. (Slavery kept coming 
up in the Philadelphia Meeting year after 
year.) 

4. Participation by all members who 
have ideas on the subject. Experience has 
demonstrated, says the Book of Discipline, 
“that the final decision of the group is 
usually superior to that of the individual."’ 
Members pool their knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

5- Learning to listen. Again to quote 
the Book of Discipline: ‘It behooves them 
in their meetings to hear with attentive 
and tolerant minds the messages and views 
of all members present.’ Quakers do not go 
to meetings with minds made up; they go 
to learn, expecting the right solution to 
crystallize from the experience of all. 

6. Absence of leaders. The Clerk does 
some steering, but he must not interpose his 
ego or take a dominant role. 

7. Nobody outranks anybody. Rich and 
poor, men and women, old and young, have 
equal status and are expected to participate 
equally. Everybody has had past experi- 


ences, and so everybody has something to 
give. 

8. Consider the facts. As emotions are 
at a minimum, facts and their cool con- 
sideration can be at a maximum. 

9. Keep meetings small. The best size 
for solving problems is a face to face group 
of not more than twenty persons. Yearly 
meetings of several hundred, however, are 
able to use the method. 

Too idealistic? Too impractical? Mr. 
Chase cites several applications of this 
method. The Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, for 
instance, tries to practice the rule of unan- 
imity. Small, homogeneous groups can 
emulate very closely the Quaker roads to 
agreement. The attitude of the Quaker 
meeting is something all can strive to 
acquire. 

Facts are often powerful in bringing 
about agreement where there had been 
conflict. Mr. Chase tells an interesting story 
about Captain James Saunders, U.S.N., re- 
tired, who uses the following illustration 
in teaching the principles of agreement to a 
class of graduate students: He gives each 
student a small piece of white paper, asking 
him to chew it and report the taste. The 
paper has been treated with phenyl-thio- 
carbamide. Pandemonium breaks out as the 
students argue. Some say ‘‘bitter’’, some 
say “‘sweet’’ and some say the paper has 
“no taste at all.’’ Two leaders for each 
group are then appointed so that agreement 
can be reached. The result is a complete 
deadlock. Captain Saunders then explains 
the scientific facts about pheny]-thio-carba- 
mide. It is a chemical which tastes different 
to different people. Three people out of ten 
cannot taste anything, while the other 
seven experience a variety of tastes, accord- 
ing to statistical studies that have been 
made. Everyone in the class then under- 
stands that it is possible to lift the dispute 
to a higher level, where personal opinions, 
feelings, prejudices have no place at all. 

We are not always moved by facts, of 
course, and sometimes our disagreements 
are not of the kind which can be resolved on 
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a’ factual basis. What we may need is an 
experience of how it feels to be in another's 
position. Role-playing is a method that has 
been developed to provide such experience 
and it is often successful. Mr. Chase says he 
has not yet heard of any cases of manage- 
ment acting out the part of union officials, 
but he reports that officials of the Rubber 
Workers, C.1.O. use role-playing to prepare 
for negotiating a new contract. Johnson 
and Johnson is now using it for training 
executives, supervisors, office and research 
workers. 

It is more difficult to stimulate imagina- 
tion and feeling through conferences, but 
Mr. Chase reports a great deal of research 
that social scientists have been doing to 
make conferences more effective. He also 
gives many examples of successful confer- 
ences among business and civic groups. 

Some very important research in group 
dynamics has been going forward at M.L.T., 
Harvard, the University of Michigan and 
elsewhere. The researchers and the practi- 
tioners have been getting together in the 
summer at the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development in Bethel, 
Maine. Here, the daily group meetings, 
with their emphasis on inter-personal rela- 
tions rather than agenda, are a definite 
method for making people aware of their 


feelings toward each other and making 
them more tolerant and understanding. Mr. 
Chase gives an exciting and lengthy ac- 
count of his participation at Bethel last 
summer. In a summary of his experience 
there, these points stand out dramatically: 
A group of twenty people can consolidate, 
acquire toughness and strength, without 
having a formal agenda prepared in ad- 
vance. He could learn, Mr. Chase reports, 
that such a group can survive temporarily 
without a leader, block an exceedingly 
dominant individual from taking command, 
and in due course find leaders it would 
follow. He could learn, too, that such a 
group can tame and incorporate a domineer- 
ing individual. One's initial impulse, he 
says, is to eject such a person, but one 
learns better by watching the group slowly 
envelop him. 

The greater effectiveness of genuine 
agreement through integration instead of on 
the expedient basis of compromise is brought 
home time and again as Mr. Chase’s report 
ranges widely over all areas of human rela- 
tions. He adds a valuable five-page bibliog- 
raphy so that readers may learn more about 
the variety and diversity of examples he 
presents, necessarily briefly. Roads to Agree- 
ment is a fitting sequel to Mr. Chase's last 
book, The Proper Study of Mankind. 


Other Recent Books 


TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION: 
Administrative Proficiency in Business. Second 
Edition. By Erwin Haskell Schell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1951. 
363 pages. $4.50. An enlightening and 
highly readable discussion of the functions, 
methods and problems of higher adminis- 
trative positions in industry, with empha- 
sis on the attainable qualities of personality 
and character that underlie administrative 
proficiency. This second edition has been 
enhanced by the inclusion of more than 200 
anecdotes and 1000 discussion questions 


which are valuable for use in supervisory 
and executive training sessions. These are 
both informative and stimulating, for they 
are the summing up of years of practical 
experience and intelligent observation on 
the part of successful business administra- 
tors, and they have been most ably re- 
counted here. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT. By Glenn Hoover. The Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1951. 819 
pages. $12.00. The pros and cons of guaran- 
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teed wages, the determination of wages, 
problems of social security, labor-manage- 
ment problems and the outlook for in- 
dustrial peace—these and other related 
subjects are examined here by twenty out- 
standing economists whose contributions 
are not only thought-provoking but, in 
most Cases, written with a view to catching 
and holding the interest of the informed 
general reader. 


READINGS IN MODERN METHODS OF 
COUNSELING. By A. H. Brayfield. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1951. 
526 pages. $5.00. Counseling is a somewhat 
specialized branch of personnel work and 
may be an infrequent function of the general 
personnel manager. This book, however, is 
of interest not only for the counseling 
methods it describes but for the background 
material it provides which should be help- 
ful in all types of interviewing. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE STORY. By 
Frank M. Mayfield. Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1950. 260 pages. $5.00. 
A fascinating account of the history, or- 
ganization and operation of modern-day 
department stores. ‘‘If one were attempting 
to describe the management job in depart- 
ment stores in the future in a few words and 
to summarize the solution of all its prob- 
lems,’’ the author declares, ‘‘he could do no 
better than to say that it all comes down to 
better selection of people and better train- 
ing. That job focuses on the personnel 
director.’ Of particular interest is his sum- 
mary of personnel practices and training 
methods currently in use in retailing. 


THE IMPACT OF THE UNION. Edited by 
David McCord Wright. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1951. 405 pages. 
$4.00. Eight outstanding economists, repre- 
senting a wide variety of economic and 
political points of view, evaluate here the 
labor union movement, with particular 
attention to the problems of arriving at a 
sound and equitable wage structure. The 


book is not intended to achieve anything 
so grandiose as a ‘‘cure’’ for our labor prob- 
lems, but it does analyze a number of vitally 
important questions that must be dealt 
with if a lasting solution is to be reached, 
and which are frequently overlooked. An 
unusual feature of the book is that each of 
the eight contributors is represented by a 
formally prepared chapter, followed by a 
round-table discussion with the other seven 
participants in which the ideas contained 
in the chapter are thrashed out, questioned, 
and discussed in ‘‘author meets critic’ 
style. The eight contributors to this well- 
edited volume are: John Maurice Clark, 
Gottfried Haberler, Frank H. Knight. Ken- 
neth E. Boulding, Edward H. Chamberlin, 
Milton Friedman, Paul A. Samuelson, and 
David McCord Wright. 


i 

THE WAGE ADJUSTMENT BOARD. By 
John T. Dunlop and Arthur Hill. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 
Is the present period of wage controls, this 
book is of especial interest for its analysis 
and evaluation of the work, the policies and 
the decisions of the Wage Adjustment 
Board. In their study of this wartime stabi- 
lization agency in the building and construc- 
tion industry, the authors have focused 
their attention on those aspects of the col- 
lective bargaining relationship which are 
of general interest to those in other branches 
of industry. 


STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY RE- 
VIEWS 1941-1950. Edited by Oscar Krisen 
Buros. John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, 
1951. 457 pp. $7.00. This is a third of a 
series of volumes intended to help research 
workers and statisticians locate and eval- 
uate books on statistical methods in all 
fields in which such methods are used. 
Originally it was planned for this volume 
to appear every three years but World War 
II interrupted the sequence. This new vol- 
ume covers the last ten years. It lists only 
books on statistical methods and such > 
closely related subjects as probability and 
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the mathematics of statistics. Among the 
objectives of this book are to make students 
and teachers of statistics more aware of the 
inadequacy of much that is presented in 
text books and in classes; to help teachers, 
students and others to select statistical text- 
books with greater discrimination; to assist 
more advanced students in keeping abreast 
of modern developments in statistical writ- 
ing; and to indicate the great expansion in 
the number of fields in which statistical 
methods are being found useful. This vol- 
ume lists 342 statistical books written in 
English and published or reviewed in the 
past ten years in 12 countries. Excerpts are 
given from 842 reviews which appeared in 
112 journals. The volume includes an essay 
on writing and editing reviews, a list of the 
reviews which have been excerpted covering 
434 pages. Also included is a directory of the 
periodicals from which reviews have been 
taken and an index of the titles of books 
which have been reviewed as well as 
another index of their authors. This book 
is completely indispensable to anyone con- 
cerned with selecting-or-evaluating books 
on statistics. A large proportion of the re- 
view material which is given is frankly 
critical, but usually constructively so. The 
English publisher isChapman and Hall, Ltd., 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COL- 
LEGE: With Emphasis on Counseling and 
Group Experience. By C. Gilbert Wrenn, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 1951. 
589 pp. $4.75. This book is written to be 
used as a text in student personnel work in 
college and in graduate school. It is also 
designed to be of use to those conducting 
student personnel programs in college. 


After describing the basis of student per- 
sonnel work a chapter is devoted to the 
counseling procedure and to the various 
student personnel services. Dr. Ruth Strang 
whose work is well-known in this field has 
contributed five of the 17 chapters. 


RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
By William R. Spriegel and Joseph W. 
Towle. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1951. 360 pp. $6.00. While the 
authors say that they make no claims that 
personnel problems in retailing are different 
than those in any other kind of business, 
yet this book is designed primarily for the 
convenience of people in the retail field and 
for a college text covering this field. The 
book has been developed from the results of 
a survey of practices in 130 department and 
specialty stores. The book covers the entire 
personnel field with special emphasis on 
problems in retail stores. The authors have 
taught personnel administration for some 
years and other texts by these authors have 
already achieved wide acceptance. The 
authors have not made the mistake of try- 
ing to be too specific and go into too much 
detail. They cover broadly all of the im- 
portant procedures in personnel administra- 
tion including sources of labor supply, 
methods of interview, application blank 
and other forms, job evaluation, merit 
rating, psychological testing, training, em- 
ployee services, morale studies and all of 
the other subjects comprehended in the 
field of personnel administration. The book 
is well written and well presented and 
readers who want to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of any particular subject have the 
benefit of a well chosen bibliography. 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


CLIMBING THE EXECUTIVE LADDER. By George J. Krenzle and Edward H. 
Dare. New York: McGraw-Hill Co. 1950 

Reviewed by Thomas H. Nelson in Management Review, March 1951 

Reviewed by Ross Young in Advanced Management, August 1951 


EXECUTIVE ACTION. By Edmund P. Learned, Donald N. Ulrich and Donald R. 
Booz. Boston: Harvard Business School Press. 1950 

Reviewed by C. M. Chester in Management Review, May 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, February 15, 1951 

Reviewed in American Business, April 1951 


THE FIREMEN’S AND PATROLMEN’S UNIONS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
By Emma Schweppe. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948 

Reviewed by Sterling D. Spero in Industrial and Labor Reliions Review, January 1950 

Reviewed in Labor and Nation, March-April 1949 

Reviewed in Industrial Labor Review, June 1949 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, March 1949 

Reviewed in New York Herald Tribune, December 5, 1948 


THE HANDBOOK OF ADVANCED TIME-MOTION STUDY. By L. Arthur Syl- 
vester. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1950 

Reviewed by Adam Abruzzi in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1951 

Reviewed by R. L. Pitfield in Advanced Management, May 1950 

Reviewed by M. E. Mundel in Management Review, September 1950 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN OUR TIME. By Hubert Somervell. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. 1950 

Reviewed by John P. Halpern in Psychology at Work, March 1950 

Reviewed in Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 1951 

Reviewed by Arthur M. Ross in American Economic Review, May 1951 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Personne, Journat, October 1951 
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LABOR RELATIONS AND FEDERAL LAW. By Donald H. Wollett. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1949 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, September 1949 

Reviewed by Robert C. Sorensen in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951 


LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION. By Jack Barbash. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1948 

Reviewed by Edwin E. Wittee in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1948 

Reviewed by Harry Albert in Public Personnel Review, July 1948 

Reviewed by Arthur M. Ross in American Economic Review, March 1949 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. By Mary Cushing Niles. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1949 

Reviewed by Nathan Belfer in PersonNEL JourNAL, October 1949 

Reviewed by D. C. Coyle in Survey, June 1949 

Reviewed by Harry L. Case in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951 


THE 1950's COME FIRST. By Edwin G. Nourse. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
1951 

Reviewed in Dun's Review, April 1951 

Reviewed by Lester Chandler in the New York Times, February 4, 1951. 

Reviewed in Changing Times, April 1951 

Reviewed by Sylvia Stone in Survey, May 1951 

Reviewed by C. E. Ayers in the Saturday Review of Literature, April 7, 1951 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE AND ITS LIMITS: A COMPARISON OF POLICIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. By 
Kurt Braun. Washington: Brookings Institute 1950 

Reviewed by Jean A. Flexner in Monthly Labor Review, January 1951 

Reviewed by Carl F. Brand in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1951 

Reviewed by Edwin E. Witte in Management Review, December 1950 


PERSONNEL HANDBOOK. Edited by John F. Mee. New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1951 

Reviewed by Elinore Herrick in Management Review, April 1951 

Reviewed by William Nickerson in Personne. JournaL, November 1951 

Reviewed by Glenn Gardiner in Advanced Management, April 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, March 15, 1951 





Personnel Research 


An Analysis of a Point Rating Job Evaluation 
Plan. By Donald L. Grant, The Ohio State 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 35, No. 4, August, 1951, 236-240. 
It is unfortunate that the author did a 
good deal of work with a somewhat bizarre 
and complex job evaluation plan having 
18 factors, some of them of an unusual 
Mature, such as, ‘‘executive ability’’ and 
“*cact.’’ He concludes that six of the 18 fac- 
tors do all of the work in prediction. The 
trend today is in the direction of the 
author's findings; toward the use of plans 
with a small number of factors. Some of the 
most effective plans have never employed 
more than from three to nine factors. 


Factor Analysis of Clerical Aptitude Tests. 
By John T. Bair, Naval School of Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Florida. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 4, August, 
1951, 245-249. 

This study shows more clearly than 
any other which comes to mind that the 
most important element in tests for the 
prediction of clerical success is speed of 
perception. The author's factor analysis 
shows these as two separate factors, ‘‘per- 
ceptual analysis’’ and ‘‘speed.”’ It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how as a practical 
matter they can be separated. The study also 
shows the secondary importance of mental 
ability in clerical aptitude. This is a finding 
not generally recognized, judging by the 
fact that almost all clerical ttsts contain a 
high percentage of verbal or numerical 
problem solving material. The author finds, 
however, that the Minnesota clerical test 
which involves little or no reasoning ‘‘ac- 
counts for more variance than any other.”’ 


Mental Ability Tests in Clerical Selection. By 
Edward N. Hay, Edward N. Hay & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Philadelphia. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, August, 1951, Vol. 35, No. 4, 
250-251. 

Re-examination of a previous report on 
predicting success in key punch machine 
operation shows that mental ability tests 
are less efficient than a battery of three 
clerical aptitude tests for selecting clerks 
for routine tasks. The three clerical tests 
used required 14 minutes of testing time. 


Speed of Manipulative Performance as a Func- 
tion of Work-Surface Height. By Douglas S. 
Ellis, Iowa State College. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 4, August, 1951, 
289-296. 

One of the tasks of the industrial 
psychologist is to discover the optimal 
relationships between the worker and the 
machines he must operate. This study re- 
ports experimental evidence on the work- 
surface height variable. The subjects were 
48 male college students who performed a 
simple block-turning task at six levels of 
work-surface height. Analysis of the data 
yielded the following results: 1. Statisti- 
cally significant variations in speed of 
manipulative performance were associated 
with variations in work-surface height. 


, Maximum performance occurred at ‘an 


average height which corresponds to a 
setting approximately 3 inches below the 
elbow. Slower performance occurred at 
higher work-surface heights than at lower 
heights. 2. Significant variations in feelings 
and locus of muscular strain are associated 
with variations in work-surface height. 
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With The Personnel Associations 


THe Montreat PrrsonNnet Associa- 
TION has just issued a list of the general 
meeting dates for the coming season. These 
will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. The 
first meeting, on September 24th, was ad- 
dressed by Paul Pigors, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Relations at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
His subject was ‘‘Effective Commuaication 
in Industry."’ President of the Association 
for the coming season is A. M. Mackenzie 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
The Secretary-Treasurer is L. A. Lacroix, 
of Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. 





THe CaLirorNiA TRAINING Directors’ 
AssociaTIon held its September meeting on 
the 12th with Donald Roberts in charge of 
the program. The speaker was Ellis H. 
Wooley who talked 6n the subject ‘Using 
Management Control Records to Evaluate 
Training Period.’’ Mr. Wooley is the 
Senior Training Supervisor for the Naval 
Supply Center at Oakland and is also an 
instructor at the University of California 
Extension Division. Bettina Tracy is Secre- 
tary of the Association. She is Training 
Director at H. C. Chappell Company, 
Oakland. 





Tag Commerce AND INpustry Asso- 
CIATION OF New York City performs im- 
portant services for its members. One of 
these is a four page printed bulletin issued 
each week which is very carefully prepared 
and contains valuable information. A spe- 
cial survey has just been issued to members 
of the Personnel Management Bureau of 
the association, called *‘Survey of Military 
Leave Policies.’’ This was summarized from 
returns made by 367 participating companies 
which shows that 255 operate a very com- 
plete military leave policy. One hundred 


organizations have a policy covering some 
parts of the military leave problem and 
only 21 have no policy at all. The report is 
summarized in four printed pages 8} x 11 
inches. Matthew J. Beecher is Assistant to 
the Director of the Personnel Management 
Bureau and it is owing to his kindness that 
we have received a copy of the military 
leave survey. The address of the Association 
is 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 





Tae American Socizsty oF TRAINING 
Directors has issued its publication, The 
Journal of Industrial Training, for July- 
August. An interesting article ‘“Taking the 
Mystery Out of Communications’’ which 
was written by Harold D. Zelko, Direc- 
tor of Training, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Washington. The Editor is H. 
Walter Scholl who can be reached at the 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18. 





Tue PgrsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL Reg- 
LATIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs fe- 
ports that a vacancy on the Board of Direc- 
tors has been filled by the election of 
Charles McKeand. Mac McKeand has served 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles since 1939 as Director 
of Industrial Relations. It is owing to his 
energy and ability that Southern California 
has the fine Palm Springs Conference in 
October of each year. Mac is an engineering 
graduate of the University of Virginia. 
PIRA-SCOPE, the monthly newsletter of 
the Association, reports that a community 
wage survey is available to members 
through the courtesy of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association. There were 246 
participants from Los Angeles representing 
Over 250,000 persons with specific wage 
rates covering 63,000 employees. There is 
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another ‘‘PIRA”’ similar to the one in the 
issue of last month. This is a summary of 
another portion of Michigan University’s 
Human Relations Research study made at 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
This summary is made by Palmer Went- 
worth, who reports the following findings: 

1. Supervisors of sections producing 
the largest volume of work tend to be more 
interested in their employees than in pro- 
duction and technical matters, while the 
reverse is true of the supervisors of the low 
producing sections. 

2. Eleven out of fifteen supervisors 
who were rated by interviewers as super- 
vising in a democratic rather than an 
authoritarian manner were in the high pro- 
ducing sections. All eight authoritarian 
supervisors were heading low producing 
sections. 

3. The supervisors of the high produc- 
ing sections were more often those who 
supervised their employees in a general 
rather than a close manner whereas the low 
producing sections were usually headed by 


supervisors who gave extremely close super- 
vision. 





THe CatirorniA MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION and its affiliate the Western Manage- 
ment Association issue each month the Per- 
sonnel News Bulletin. This is a 4-page 
mimeographed leaflet containing news on 
personnel matters and reports of books and 
addresses made currently. The issue for 
September 7th contains a department *‘Per- 
sonnel Ideas That Work.’’ The four items 
in this department include one on wage 
surveys, One on suggestion boxes, another 
for awards on vacation stories for company 
magazines and finally one telling of the 
report to employees by the Armstrong Cork 
Company of the insurance provided for 
them. President of the Association is T. C. 
Erickson, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Pan American World Airways Inc. The 
Secretary is Everett Van Every from the 
headquarters of the Association at the 
Farm Credit Building, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Employee Magazines 


SpruANCE Fitm Piant, E. I. puPont 
pe Nemours & Company Inc., Richmond, 
Va. issues Spruance Cellophane News for em- 
ployees. James D. Lyman is Editor. The 
issue of September 5th has an amusing stunt 
called ‘‘Picture Quiz.'’ This shows four 
pictures of the backs of the heads of four 
employees. The employees’ names are given 
on another page, after you guess who they 
are. 





Fipe.ity-UNron Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. issues Fidelions for its employees. 
The summer, 1951, issue has a one-page il- 
lustrated story ‘‘Our Job Evaluation and 
Performance Rating Committees.’’ There 
are photographs of the two committees 
sitting in session. The Job Evaluation Com- 
mittee meets periodically to evaluate new 
and changed jobs. The Performance Rating 


Committee, composed of senior clerks, 
meets twice a year to review individual 
merit ratings of all employees. 





Tue New York Hospirat issues The 
Pulse for the 3200 employees. John G. Dale, 
Jr., Director of Personal Administration of 
the Hospital writes, ‘‘Although slow to be 
accepted it is now realized that the sound 
principles of personnel management in 
industry are, with modification, applicable 
to any kind of business.’’ ‘“Though a rela- 
tively new function in this type of organ- 
ization, personnel administration has made 
remarkable progress in the past few years 
and its success had brought most hospital 
administrators to recognize it as a ‘‘must’’ 
in their management organization."’ ‘‘As 
an old subscriber to the Personnel Journal, 
let me take this occasion to tell you how 
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ardently I look forward to reading the 
interesting and informative contents of each 
issue." The Personnel Department of the 
Hospital also issues an employees handbook 
which because of the nature of their busi- 


ness is necessarily a little different than 


most. It is called ‘‘Introducing the New 
York Hospital To You.”’ 





LaNnpMarK is issued each month for 
the 3-46 Club of the Land Title Bank and 


Trust Company, Philadelphia. It is unpre- 
tentious but nicely printed in 24 pages and 
paper cover. The September issue contains 
an interesting photograph of the new sun 
deck recently opened for the benefit of em- 
ployees at one of the branch offices near the 
main office. The picture shows 15 girls 
sitting in the sun in reclining deck chairs. 
The editorial board of Landmark consists 
of George C. Bennett, Mary Wantner, 
Thelma Gilmore and Joseph H. Bitler. 


Current Publications 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN DEFENSE 
Propuction is the title of a four-page leaflet 
containing references and descriptions of 
about 20 articles and books on this topic. 
It was issued by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University. Copies 
may be obtained for 204. 





Basic Guipes To SouND PERSONNEL 
OrGanizatTion is the title of a checklist of 
selected American Management Association 
publications for personnel executives. This 
is a carefully selected listing of highly 
specific studies on personnel and human 
relations problems, made by numerous 
authorities and presented before the mem- 
bership of the Association through one or 
more of the various conferences held each 
year by the Association. Copies may be 
obtained from the Association at 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18. 





RECREATION IN INDustry is the title 
of a report on a survey of recreation pro- 
grams in manufacturing industries in On- 
tario. It was prepared by the Community 
Programmes Branch of the Department of 
Education, 1118 Bay Street, Toronto. We 
have received a copy through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Evelyn W. Brownell, of the Com- 
munity Programmes Branch. This is a well- 
printed report of 46 pages and paper cover 
and represents the contributions of 470 
manufacturing companies who replied to 


the questionnaire or to personal interviews. 
This is the most detailed survey on recrea- 
tion which has been issued in a long time. 





Tue Nationat Orrics MANAGEMENT 
AssOcIATION issues each month a magazine 
called Office Executive, formally known as 
the Noma Forum. The August Issue con- 
tains a particularly useful article ‘Your 
Total Job."’ This is a plea to help employees 
to understand the place which their job 
plays in the total operation, and not be 
content with being familiar only with the 
detailed duties of their work. 





Tue AMERICAN LispraryY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, has issued “‘Position Classification 
And Salary Administration in Libraries.”’ 
This is a manual intended to help install a 
plan of classification and administration. 
This is an elementary method compared 
to many in use in industry. Copies of the 
manual may be obtained from the associa- 
tion at a dollar and twenty-five cents each. 
The Library Association has also issued 
‘Retirement tor Librarians."’ This is a dis- 
cussion of such plans with an outline of 
principles of a good retirement plan for 
public employes. It also gives case infor- 
mation about existing plans. The report is 
127 pages printed in offset with heavy 
paper cover. Copies may be obtained from 
the association at two dollars each. 
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Tue DeparTMENT oF Lazor, Orrawa, 
Canada, has issued a 32 page and board 
cover bulletin ‘‘Meters, Motors and Men." 
This tells of the organization and opera- 
tion of the Labor-Management Production 
Committee in the Toronto plant of San- 
gamo Ltd. The Company manufactures 
electrical equipment. The booklet was sent 
to us by H. Ross Rutherford, Executive 
Assistant in the Department of Labor. 





Genera Execrric Company in the 
Commentator for July 20 has an interesting 
discussion with two graphs under the title 
“Bigger Output—More Jobs—Higher Pay— 
Steeper Taxes—Less Earnings.”’ 





GENERAL Motors Corporation issues 
frequently various bulletins and publica- 
tions to employees of the company. A re- 
cent one is a small leaflet The Riddle of In- 
flation. It tells a story of the causes and 
cures for inflation. This leaflet was issued 
from the office of Harry B. Coen, Vice- 
President. 





Tue Society For Apprizp ANTHRO- 
POLOGY issues a quarterly magazine Human 
Organization. The issue for Spring 1951 con- 
tains two articles of interest to industry. 
One is the description of The member- 
centered Conference as a research method. 
The authors are Chris Argyris and Graham 
Taylor. Another one is ‘The Collective 
Bargaining Process: A Human Relations 
Analysis.’ This is by Sidney Garfield and 
William F. Whyte. Human Organization may 
be obtained from the society for the sub- 
scription price of six dollars per year. The 
address is 61 West 55th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 





THe CoMMERCE AND INpDustry Asso- 
CIATION OF New York renders a valuable 
service to its members in making wage and 
salary surveys and in furnishing information 
on salary and wage and allied personnel 
problems. In a statement dated August 3, 
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the association points out that although 
clerical salaries in New York City have 
risen between 15%-20% since 1948, that 
they do not agree with the findings of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The asso- 
ciation finds that the pay scale in Federal 
Government was higher than that of private 
industry, and, as a result, female employees 
in particular are quitting their jobs and 
going into government service. Gordon L. 
Thayer, manager of the Personnel Manage- 
ment Bureau of the Association, points out 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics do not 
convey the full story. Mr. Thayer empha- 
sized that he had no fault to find with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Area Survey 
except for its interpretation of the relation- 
ship between pay levels of private industry 
and federal government. The Association 
offices are at 233 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 





American Society oF Traininc Dt- 
rEcToRS publishes the Journal of Industrial 
Training, which appears bi-monthly. The 
editor is H. Walter Shaw, care the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. The May-June issue contains 
an article on ‘““The Vertical Round-Table 
Discussion’’, by Walter H. Powell, In- 
structor in Management at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. The vertical round- 
table discussion is a process of discussions 
between all levels of management at a 
single conference. The number is limited 
to from about eight to twelve persons 
or each group. The purpose of the round- 
table group was to eliminate disagreements 
and to find answers to policy questions. 
An important achievement from the first 
meeting was the realization by supervisors 
at lower levels that they were included in 
the problem discussions facing the company. 
This proved an effective way of helping the 
foreman feel that he is actually a part of 
management, something which many com- 
panies try by merely telling him that he is, 
but not doing anything about it. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House = Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL: 26 year old married man. B.A. & M.A. All work except dissertation toward Ph.D. 
Three year college teaching experience coupled with student counseling. One year prison administra- 
tion. Seek employment in Columbus, Cincinnati or vicinity. Reply Box 737. 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Heavy experience in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, including contract negotiations with national unions, grievance handling, employment, job 
evaluation, employe benefits; also accounting and office management. Available as labor-human rela- 
tions executive or as staff assistant to top management executive. Christian, white, 50, healthy, vigor- 
ous, young ideas. Salary open, security and future prospects factors. Willing to relocate, to travel. 
For resume write on letterhead to Box zr. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: $25,000-a-year man qualified by Quarter Century of experience now avail- 
able to take complete charge of employee relations for multi-plant or single-plant operation head- 
quartered in Mid-West. Reply Box 144. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Young career executive with g years 
sound training and quality experience as personnel director and industrial relations manager for 
companies of 1000 to 5000. Successful record of result-getting in labor relations including negotiations 
with CIO and AFL, foreman and employee training, recruitment and employment, wage and salary 
administration, money-saving safety program, internal public relations. A self-starter with drive that 
can help you meet increasing manpower needs. Resume/interview on request. Available in 30 days. 
Reply Box 249. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: Broad industrial experience including 10 years as Personnel Manager 
for subsidiaries of National firm. Fully qualified in all phases of Personnel and Union relations. Multi- 
plant experience. Desire a challenging opportunity as principle personnel administrator of a progressive 
company. Self-starter. Christian, Ph.B., age 40. Married. Resume on request. Reply Box 145. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety engineering and safety experience eee employ- 
l 


ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in middlewest, south 


and southwest. Five years experience as Personnel Director. Reply Box 148. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. Personnel Administration. 1 year of interviewing and testing. 114 
years as personnel trainee for large industrial concern. Married veteran. No children. Age 24. Will 
relocate. Send for resume. Reply Box zs. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE OR, ASSISTANT: Male, age 32, WW II Veteran, married, two children. 
M.A. degree in psychology. Seven years experience as psychologist and personnel. Excellent references. 
Wish opportunity in large industrial organization. Prefer South, Southwest or midwest. Reply 
Box 151. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Wanted for Southern Pulp and Paper Mill. Over a thousand Employees. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several at of general personnel and 
labor relations. Will also have supervision of insurance and safety. Excellent climatic location and 
opportunity. In replying state complete history and salary required. Reply Box 236. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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